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employer of all savings due to economy and efficiency on a fifty-fifty 
basis. The result of the whole plan is seen to be a quite marked in- 
crease in earnings and a marked increase in production. It is a nice 
question to inquire how far this desirable situation is due to the lure of 
extra compensation and how far to contentment that comes from hav- 
ing a voice in the management of the plant and a sense of fair treat- 
ment, without regard to pay. Leitch feels, apparently quite genuinely 
and firmly, that the financial compensation is of slight consequence in 
his plan and states that this sharing of savings would not alone accom- 
plish the results. Yet the question remains ; for the author, with his 
ethical attitude, may conceivably overemphasize the ethical aspects of 
his plan. 

The author's plan of profit sharing, if such it may be called, has, I 
think, certain conspicuous merits. He thinks that the amount shared 
must be seen quite simply by the worker to be the direct and immediate 
result of his own efforts or the efforts of a small group. The appeal 
is strong where the relationship is so close. On the other hand, where 
the profits shared with the worker are like dividends, which he does not 
wholly control, which may be affected by many factors quite aside from 
the worker himself, the stimulation to efficiency in order to get profits 
may not be so effective. Leitch's plan may, therefore, have certain 
merits not found so satisfactorily in the Plumb plan, although it is 
realized that the railroads do not lend themselves so readily to this 
"collective economy dividend ". 

Granting the success of Leitch's scheme, it is to be remembered 
that this is a dynamic world, and one wonders what change will follow 
in time. Will the employees be as content as now when the curve of 
increase in savings due to efficiency slopes less sharply upward or when 
the milieu of justice and the square deal may become dissipated , when 
separated from the spell of Leitch's personality ? 

It is thought that the psychological theory on which these men have 
succeeded in solving the relations of employer and employee is fairly 
clear and sound. And other employers can no doubt succeed by the 
same methods. Such successes are, however, only steps or stages in 
an evolution. William F. Ogburn. 

The Nonpartisan League. By Herbert E. Gaston. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. — vii, 325 pp. 

It was not the design of the originators of governmental mechanisms 
in the United States to make it easy for the majority of the electorate 
to get what it wants as soon as it wants it. The influence of men of 
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light and leading is fostered not a little by our system of checks and 
balances. While the farmers of North Dakota were not the first to 
discover this characteristic of our polity, they have been preeminent 
in finding a way to displace men of light and leading by the preponder- 
ance of numbers. The story of their efforts is told in an interesting 
way by Mr. Gaston. He was for three years connected with the pub- 
licity work of the Nonpartisan League, and he writes as an insider. 
The political science which we meet in his book is not at all abstract. 
Of concepts, sub-concepts and super-concepts there is none. Instead 
we have vivid description of the actual political processes by which a 
voluntary organization, working chiefly through the machinery of the 
Republican party, became dominant in the three departments of gov- 
ernment and put into effect its political and economic program. With- 
out implying any characterization of this program, it may be said that 
its adoption lends sanction to the saying that if the people want social- 
ism the Republican party will give it to them. Whether the North 
Dakota experiments will prove a practical success and whether they 
will pass the Supreme Court's conceptions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment still remain to be seen. 

Mr. Gaston does not slight the hostility which Mr. Townley and his 
associates have aroused. He finds significance in the identity of the 
opponents of the economic ambitions of the League prior to the war 
and the denunciators of its leaders for lack of martial zeal while the 
war was going on. He tells us that the banker and miller group and 
its adherents arrogated to themselves the exclusive leadership of war 
drives and did their best to prevent the cooperation of Governor Frazier 
and other leaders of the League. The speeches of Townley and others 
which he quotes indicate that the League officials were merely continu- 
ing to fight old battles and striving to prevent their domestic enemies 
from using the war as a weapon to subvert the League. If the state- 
ments quoted were the most extreme, the author makes a good case for 
his contention. He shows how false impressions were fostered by tak- 
ing sentences from their context. He seems, however, to be more 
specific in telling of the outrages visited on League organizers than in 
detailing their words and actions which preceded. Yet in discussing 
the facts which he relates he gives the impression of fair-mindedness 
and level- headedness. He writes without rancor and foregoes the 
flamboyant. He has the brains not to prejudice his side of the case 
by the manner of its presentation, which is more than can be said of 
many who have delivered themselves on the other side. 

Those of us who are not North Dakota farmers may perhaps raise 
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our eyebrows when Mr. Gaston naively imputes unselfishness to the 
members of the League. Take, for example, the implied contrast in 
the following paragraph : 

The League's plan of organization surely has something in it for the con- 
sideration if not for the adoption of the American people. It furnishes a 
plan of counteracting the evil of the backing of political parties and factions 
by selfish interests which seek to dominate and usually do dominate. It 
makes the politician independent of the power of wealth if he wishes. Cer- 
tainly it must be considered that there is more democracy in a political 
faction of which all members are equally assessed to carry on its organ- 
ization and propaganda than one which derives its revenue from business 
interests which plan to profit by the enactment of laws, or which elects 
candidates who themselves made heavy investments in campaigns which 
they must in some way recoup. 

The author, however, does not go so far as directly to accuse the 
farmers of altruism. He touches upon the relation of their labor pro- 
gram to the desire to get labor votes. He makes it clear enough that 
the state bank, state mills and elevators, the hail- insurance fund, the 
exemption of farm improvements from the general property tax and 
other differentiations in the assessment of various kinds of property are 
laws by whose enactment the business interests of the farmers plan to 
profit. The investment of $ 18 made biennially by each dues-paying 
member of the League seems fully warranted by the prospects. How 
one likes all this depends not a little upon the direction in which one's 
sympathies run. But those who read Mr. Gaston for enlightenment 
rather than for emotional satisfaction or dissatisfaction are certain to 

be grateful for his book. 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

Socialism in Thought and Action. By HARRY W. LAIDLER. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1920. — xviii, 546 pp. 

In 19 1 3 Mr. Samuel Gompers, in addressing a body of merchants 
and professional men, assured them that socialist management of state 
or industry was "an impossibility". The statement was loudly ap- 
plauded. Yet, judged by contemporary events, the speaker's language 
was, to say the least, rhetorical. Socialist governments now rule 
Russia and Germany ; socialist parties are factors to be increasingly 
reckoned with in the practical politics of all the western countries ; 
and not a few of the world's ablest men in literature and science are 
open supporters of the socialist cause. A movement which, rightly 



